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DR.  ELEANOR  GERTRUDE  BROWN,  Ph.D 


T)r.  Thrown  Promotes  "  Talking  Tiooks 
To  Aid  Education  of  the  Blind 


Steele  Teacher 
Receives  Degree 
Despite  Blindness 

Blind  from  Youth,  Dr.  Brown, 
Teacher  at  Steele  20  Years, 
Receives  Ph.  D  Degree 


Enters  Steele  in  1914 

Miss  Eleanor  Brown,  who  will 
receive  the  decree  of  Doctor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  from  Columbia  University  for 
her  thesis  on  “Milton’s  Blindness,” 
has  herself  been  blind  from  birth. 
Until  she  was  eleven  years  old,  Miss 
Brown  could  see  light  and  detect  color, 
but  she  could  neither  distinguish  form 
nor  read.  At  the  age  of  three  she 
suffered  from  brain  and  spinal  fever 
which  was  followed  by  two  attacks  of 
a  nervous  ailment,  resulting  in  a  brief 
period  of  partial  paralysis.  With  the 
consent  of  her  physician  who  believed 
she  would  live  only  for  a  short  time, 
Miss  Brown  at  the  age  of  five  entered 
the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  blind  in 
Columbus,  where  she  remained  four¬ 
teen  years. 

Graduates  from  Ohio  State 

Following  her  graduation  from 
high  school  in  1908,  she  supported 
herself  by  working  in  a  Dayton  paper 
box  factory.  In  two  years  time,  she 
saved  $98  which  she  took  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
and  asked  that  arrangements  be  made 
for  her  to  matriculate  at  Ohio  State 
University.  She  was  admitted  as  a 
special  student,  being  the  first  blind 
woman  to  matriculate,  and  was 
allowed  to  take  three  courses.  Living 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  she  travel¬ 
ed  alone  several  miles  daily  by 
street  car  to  the  university.  She 
had  to  hire  readers  and  her  finances 
were  almost  exhausted  when  the 
campus  weekly  published  her  story. 
Both  Columbus  and  Dayton  papers 
reprinted  the  account  of  her  struggle. 
Work  Merits  Ph.D  Degree 

The  University  gave  her  a  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  the  Columbus  and  Dayton 
Women’s  Clubs,  and  the  university’s 
Alumnae  club  loaned  funds  to  her. 
During  her  senior  year,  the  State 
Legislature  passed  a  law  granting  a 
small  allowance  to  blind  students  at 
the  State  University  for  readers.  In 
three  and  a  half  years,  Miss  Brown 
graduated  with  a  B.  A.  degree.  As  a 
pension  of  $150  a  year  from  the  state 
afforded  only  an  insufficient  income, 
the  School  for  the  Blind  obtained  a 
position  for  Miss  Brown  on  Steele’s 
faculty.  Her  position  here  has  lasted 
more  than  twenty  years  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  leaves  of  absence  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  she  earned  a  Master’s 
degree  and  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy’s 
degree  at  Columbia  University. 


Eleanor  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  and  history 
teacher  at  Steele,  has,  with  her  usual 
vivacity,  been  helping  introduce 
“talking”  books  to  the  sightless.  The 
Dayton  Committee, which  is  composed 
ot  herself,  Mary  Westfall,  and  Robert 
Marshall  is  taking  orders  for  this  new 
discovery.  King  McCain,  a  former 
Steele  student  is  helping  her  in  this 
interesting  work. 

The  portable  machine,  which  is  a 
victrola  and  radio  combination,  has 
records  which  read  for  eighteen  min¬ 
utes  on  one  side.  A  complete  book  may 
be  put  on  from  ten  to  fourteen  records. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  making  these  portables,  while 
the  Library  of  Congress  furnishes  the 
records. 

Various  clubs  in  Dayton  who  have 
bought  some  of  these  machines  are  the 
Civitan,  the  Lion,  the  Rotary,  and  the 
Kiwanis  Clubs.  Plans  for  distribution 
will  be  made  later. 

Some  of  the  books  being  recorded 


are  the  four  Gospels  and  many  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays.  This  invention  is 
placing  good  literature  within  the  reach 
of  many  who  otherwise  could  not  en¬ 
joy  the  beauties  of  these  masterpieces. 

At  this  date,  twenty-one  sets  have 
been  sold.  Dr.  Brown  is  hoping  the 
sales  will  increase  sufficiently  to  make 
the  demand  for  these  machines 
permanent,  for  she  feels  that  this 
discovery  is  a  great  step  forward  toward 
helping  the  blind  attain  that  which  is 
easily  attainable  to  the  rest  of  us. 

Wife  of  President 

Congratulates  Dr.  Brown 

Thank  you  for  your  thoughtfulness 
in  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  book 
Milton’s  Blindness”  I  admire  your 
courage  and  perseverance  in  the  face 
of  your  handicap  and  want  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  you  on  the  completion  of  this 
work. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt 
(signed) 


Dr.  Brown  Gives 
Able  Exposition 

of  Milton’s  Works 

■ 

Endless  Research  and  Personal 
Experiences  Add  Interest 
to  Ph.  D  Dissertation 

Has  Vigorous  Interpretation 

As  a  rule,  when  one  consults  a 
Ph.  D.  dissertation,  one  expects  to 
find  mental  stimulation,  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  subject,  and  some  orig¬ 
inal  conclusions  made  by  the  author; 
one  does  not  look  for  much  in  the  way 
of  mental  refreshment.  This  piece  of 
work,  “Milton’s  Blindness,”  by  our 
Dr.  Brown,  offers  all  of  the  former  and 
is  further  enhanced  in  value  because 
of  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  the  inter¬ 
pretations  of  Milton’s  poetry  made  by 
the  author. 

Tells  of  Medicine  of  17th  Century 

Dr.  Brown  aims  to  treat  her  subject 
fully  and  to  utilize  the  knowledge  which 
modern  science  places  at  our  disposal. 
To  this  end,  she  accordingly  opens 
her  discussion  with  a  summary  of  med¬ 
icine  and  hygiene  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  ft  was  in  this  century  that 
great  advances  in  medicine  were  made. 

I  hannactsis  were  giaiueo  a  iegal  cliar— 
ier.  Yet  we  find  Charles  the  Second 
purchasing  the  formula  for  a  remedy  for 
gout  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  salts 
distilled  from  human  bones.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  bone  of  the  left  leg  be 
distilled  and  applied  if  the  patient 
suffered  in  that  member!  Many  other 
even  more  revolting  treatments  were 
used  by  reputable  physicians  for  various 
ailments.  It  is  no  wonder,  then  that 
the  death  rate  was  very  high  in  an  age 
when  the  practice  of  medicine  still 
smacked  so  strongly  of  medieval 
quackery. 

Sincerity  is  Keynote  of  Words 
This  discussion  naturally  leads  her 
into  a  consideration  of  the  actual  cause 
of  Milton’s  blindness.  It  also  makes 
the  reader  realize  how  difficult  such 
an  analysis  is  with  seventeenth  century 
documents  as  the  sole  guide.  A 
thorough  examination  of  the  previous 
findings  of  scholars  as  to  the  causes  of 
Milton’s  blindness  is  made.  At  this 
point  Dr.  Brown  calls  in  the  aid  of 
such  specialists  as  Dr.  William  Wil- 
mer  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  to  aid 
in  the  diagnosis  of  Milton’s  case.  The 
conclusion  drawn  in  the  light  of  a  full 
consideration  of  the  symptoms  is  that 
the  cause  of  his  blindness  was  glau¬ 
coma.  Dr.  Brown  shows  here  the 
careful  and  painstaking  ability  for  re¬ 
search  of  the  true  scholar.  However, 
the  chapter  in  which  Doctor  Brown 
interprets  the  sonnets  of  Milton  which 
refer  to  his  blindness  impressed  me 
most.  The  interpretations  are  im¬ 
pressive  because  they  possess  the 
(continued  on  page  two,  column  one) 
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Wew'  York  Times 
Commends  T)r.  Brown 

“MILTON’S  KINDRED” 

When  William  Watson  used 
the  phrase  “Milton’s  kindred,”  he 
was  thinking  of  those  who  were  of 
Milton’s  own  speech  and  likewise 
“Shakespeare’s  heirs.”  But  Mil- 
ton’s  nearer  kindred  were  and  are 
those  “not  to  whom  returns.” 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even 
or  morn, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  Sum¬ 
mer’s  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face 
divine. 

He  himself  remembered  others 
‘equalled  with  him  in  fate”: 

Blind  Thamyrisandblind  Maeonides 

And  Tiresias  and  Phineus  prophets 
old. 

The  blind  of  our  later  centuries  do 
not  go  so  far  back  as  these.  They  find 
their  first  friend  in  him  who  saw  and 
told  of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight, 
passing  “the  flaming  bounds  of  space 
and  time.  ”  It  is  of  special  interest 
that  one  of  his  disciples,  blind  from 
childhood,  should  now  be  winning 
scholarly  recognition  that  is  usually 
within  reach  of  the  sighted  only.  Miss 
Brown,  after  twenty  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  high  schoi  1  teacher,  has 
completed  graduate  work  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  has  received  the  special  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  critical  committee 
upon  her  defence  of  her  thesis,  which 
as  stated  in  yesterday’s  Times,  had  to 
do  with  Milton  s  blindness. 

Friends  have  stood  by  her  througn 
all  the  years  in  which  she  prepared 
herself  for  her  life  work  (she  won  her 
college  degree  in  three  and  a  half 
years) ,  but,  as  Mr.  Van  Cleve  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Edj  - 
cation  of  the  Blind  states,  in  the  main 
she  made  her  own  way,  earning  both 
her  sustenance  and  the  means  for  her 
continuing  studies. 

How  she  managed  as  a  sightless 
teacher  to  conduct  with  success  classes 
of  high  school  pupils  must  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  story.  There  are  many  others, 
too,  who  have, despite  this  same  handi¬ 
cap, been  successful  as  teachers, such  as 
for  example,  Dr.  James  McGiffert, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
Einsteinian  authority. 

With  the  aids  now  available  for  the 
training  of  the  blind  and  for  their 
taking  part  in  any  occupations  and  in 
recreation,  they  need  say  no  longer 
(at  any  rate  so  long  as  the  institutions 
and  associations  for  the  blind  are  ade¬ 
quately  maintained)  that  they  are 
“from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men  cut 
off”  or  for  the  “book  of  knowledge 
fair’  ’  presented  with  a  universal 
blank.”  Miss  Brown’s  experience, 
as  well  as  that  of  Miss  Keller,  whose 
struggle  toward  the  light  not  only  in 
darkness  but  in  silence  was  even  more 
difficult,  will  be  an  encouragement  to 
others  to  seek  that  light  which,  as 
Milton  said,  irradiates  the  mind  in 
all  its  powers,  even  when  one  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  “ever-during  dark.” 

New  York  Times  Editoral. 


Couiresy  of  the  I  Liyton  Daily  News 


cPersistent  Industry 

Wins  Ph.D  Deg  ree 

Miss  Eleanor  Gertrude  Brown, 
sightless  high  school  teacher  from 
Dayton,  feels  proud  and  delighted  at 
having  won  her  Ph.  D.  at  Columbia, 
but  it  is  true  much  more  emphatically 
that  the  university  and  the  ranks  of 
the  Ph.  D.s  are  honored  by  Miss 
Brown. 

The  doctorate  in  Philosophy  has 
come  to  be  pretty  much  the  wage  of 
persistent  industry.  It  signifies  little  as 
to  inspiration,  practically  nothing  as  to 
character.  But  what  industrv  of  a  see¬ 
ing  research  student  could  compare 
with  the  infinite  patience  required  for 
the  same  work  by  one  who  is  blind? 
And  what  greater  testimonial  could  be 
asked  as  to  Miss  Brown’s  determina¬ 
tion  and  character? 

Her  work  happens  to  have  been  a 
study  c  f  John  Milton’ s  blindness.  That 
affliction  was  no  hindrance  to  Milton’s 
poetry,  nor  to  Homer’s.  Miss  Brown 
suggested  that  it  might  have  been  a 
help.  W e  hope  the  satisfaction  of  being 
a  Ph.  D.  may  seem  to  Miss  Brown  a 
reward  for  her  effort,  that  it  may  af¬ 
ford  her  as  much  consolation  as  poetry 
itself. 

New  York  World-Telegram 
Wed.  May  9,  1934 


Eminent  London  Surgeon 
Writes  to  Dr.  Brown 

Not«:  Dr.  Sorsby  is  the  Hunterian  Frofesior,  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England. 

It  was  most  kind  of  you  to  you  to 
send  me  your  book  on  Milton’s  Blind¬ 
ness.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have 
enjoyed  reading  every  word  of  it.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  your 
Analysis  of  Samson  Agonisfes.  1  think 
you  have  made  out  a  strong  case. 

As  regards  the  medical  part  of  the 
book,  1  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
able  manner  in  which  you  have  dealt 
with  the  unwieldy  and  contradictory 
material.  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to 
see  the  historical  Dart  of  ophthalmology 
brought  in.  In  return  for  your  book  I 
hope  you  will  accept  the  short  History 
of  Ophthalmology  I  am  sending  to 

you  herewith - a  sprat  for  your 

mackeral 

With  kind  regards, 

Y ours  sincerely, 

Arnold  Sorsby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  those 
days  of  1915-16  when  you  undertook 
the  task  of  teaching  me  ancient  history 
in  Steele  High  School.  T  he  occas¬ 
ion  of  this  letter  is  to  express  my  hap¬ 
piness  in  learning  from  May  14  issue 
of  Time  ’  that  you  hat  e  now  earned 
your  Ph  D.  degree.  When  I  saw  that 
article  1  announced  proudly,  ‘Why 
she  taught  me  Ancient  History.” 

Again  let  me  congratulate  you  on 
vour  degree  and  express  for  you  my 
hope  of  your  continued  sucress  in  your 
chosen  field. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Kennth  Thompson  T8 


Poverty  and  Handicaps 
Develop  Hidden  Powers 


IF  LIFE  WERE  EASY 

Now  comes  Miss  Eleanor  Brow  n, 
sightless,  with  her  well-won  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  Most  of  us  can¬ 
not  conceive  what  it  means  to  win, 
from  such  an  institution  as  Columbia 
University,  the  stamp  of  scholarship  of 
a  doctor’s  degree.  This  degree  is  given 
one  for  able  and  extremely  onerous  la¬ 
bor,  in  pushing  back,  at  some  definite 
point,  the  frontiers  of  ignorance.  To 
be  a  successful  teacher  in  Steele  high 
school,  though  blind,  is  achievement 
enough.  To  enter  with  unseeing  eyes 
upon  the  research  required  to  meet 
the  Columbia  test  of  a  thesis  on 
Milton’s  blindnes.-,  well,  that  seems 
hardly  second  to  the  achievement  of 
the  sightless  Milton  himself. 

Only  one  in.  10,000  of  us  who 
have  eyes  drive  ourselves  to  as  great 
and  laborious  an  achievement  as  this. 
Miss  Brown’s  brilliant  work  in  defiance 
of  her  handicap  gives  us  a  clew  to  the 
untapped  resources  which,  if  we  w'ere 
under  the  necessity  of  developing,  may 
underlie  the  rest  of  us.  There’s  the 
point.  We  do  not  know,  till  put  under 
pressure,  what  our  resources  are.  And 
the  thing  that  puts  on  the  pressure  is 
usually  some  handicap  or  misfortune 
of  our  own.  Poverty  has  been  the 
pressure  under  which  many  a  talent 
has  found  itself.  This  fierce  com¬ 
petition  of  modern  life  from  which 
most  of  us  are  trying  to  escape  has 
this  to  be  said  for  it,  that  at  least  it 
shows  us  something  of  our  hidden 
powers.  Men  know  what  they  can  do 
only  when  they  know  what  they  must 
do.  It  has  been  maintained  by  philoso¬ 
phers  that  the  limits  of  men’s  mental 
activity  are  nowhere  so  nearly  reached 
as  on  that  field  of  woe,  a  field  of 
battle.  Men  have  studied  battles  be 
cause  here,  they  thought,  they  could 
see  men  in  action  at  their  highest 

power. 

I 

All  our  Utopias  point  to  the  easy 
life.  With  our  modern  machinery  we 
can  live  well  on  a  few  hours'  work  a 
day.  Our  efforts  are  all  bent  to  real¬ 
izing  this  result.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  securing  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
fruits  of  science  and  nobody  is  poor, 
no  man  under  cruel  pressure  to  live. 
And  when  we  have  reached  that  sup¬ 
posedly  happy  haven,  what  will  excite 
us  to  develop  such  powers  as  her 
handicap  of  blindness  has  revealed  in 
Eleanor  Brown? 

That’s  a  question  to  suggest  that 
when  LUopia  comes,  it  will  bring  with 
it  puzzles  of  its  own. 

Dayton  Daily  News 


A  biographical  account  of  Dr. 
Brown  appeard  in  the  “They  Stand 
Out  from  the  Crowd”  column  of  the 
May  19  Literary  Digest  Time  maga¬ 
zine  also  carried  an  article  on  Dr. 
Brown’s  work. 
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Milton’s  Works 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
sincerity  which  results  when  a  passage 
has  been  deeply  experienced. 

To  quote  from  the  book: 

“It  is  quite  possible  that  I  may,  on 
account  of  blindness,  find  in  Milton’s 
poetry  an  interpretation  different  from 
that  of  the  average  person.  It  is  equally 
possible  that  certain  passages  may 
have  forme  a  particular  significance. 
Yet  it  is  this  common  bond  of  blind¬ 
ness  which  should  give  me  an  especial 
understanding  of  the  autobiographical 
passages  in  Milton’s  poetry.  This 
understanding  or  interpretation  may 
not  be  that  of  scholars,  yet  its  value, 
in  part  at  least,  is  in  the  fact  that,  when 
I  read  what  Milton  has  written  con¬ 
cerning  his  blindness,  I  know,  not  by 
hearsay  or  observation,  but  by  actual 
experience,  something  of  his  emotion. 

. To  me,  the  wonders  of  Paradise 

Lost,  the  calm  and  peace  of  Paradise 
regained,  the  tragedy  of  Samson 
agon istes  have  less  appeal  than  this 
simple  but  powerful  poem. 

XIX 

w  hen  I  consider  how  my  light  is 
spent, 

E’re  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world 
and  wide, 

And  that  one  Talent  which  is  death 
to  hide, 

Lodg’d  with  me  useless,  though  my 
Soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and 
present 

My  true  account,  lest  he  returning 
chide, 

Doth  God  exact  day-Lbour,  light 
deny’d, 

I  fondly  ask;  But  patience  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  God  doth 
not  need 

Either  man’s  work  or  his  own  gifts, 
who  best 

Bear  his  milde  yoke,  they  serve  him 
best,  his  State 

Is  kingly.  Thousands  at  his  bidding 
speed 

And  post  o’er  Land  and  Ocean  with¬ 
out  rest: 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
waite. 

There  is,  I  believe,  in  English  Liter¬ 
ature  no  human  tragedy  so  simply 
depicted  as  that  of  the  foregoing 
sonnet.  It  is  a  tragedy  because, 
though  the  end  is  peaceful,  it  is  the 
renunciation  of  poetic  achievement 
seemingly  impossible  in  blindness. 

It  is  a  tragedy  because  it  contains  a 
conflict,  controlled  and  well-ordered, 
but  obviously  a  struggle.  It  is  likewise 
a  tragedy  because  it  is  the  expression 
of  one  who  suffered  almost  beyond 
human  endurance  and  has  emerged 
without  bitterness  of  spirit  or  reproach 
against  his  grievous  fate.” 

The  sonnet  quoted  by  Dr.  Brown 
will  be  recalled  by  the  seniors  since 
they  have  read  it  recently.  It  would  be 
well  for  juniors  to  remember  next  year 
that  there  is  in  our  library  a  book  con¬ 
taining  fine  interpretations  of  sonnets 
XIX, XXII, and  XXIII.  This  material, 
in  addition  to  the  comments  of  senior 
English  teachers,  will  enrich  t  h  e 
reader’s  understanding  and  enjoyment 
of  these  poems.  The  author  has 


further  shown  in  her  book  that  the 
shutting  away  of  Milton’s  outer  light 
increased  his  inner  spirituality  and 
inspiration.  A  mere  cursory  glance  at 
the  bibliography  made  use  of  by  Dr. 
Brown  in  preparing  her  dissertation 
must  impress  the  reader  with  the  vast 
amount  of  labor  she  has  done  in  this 
connection.  A  careful  reading  of  the 
book  reveals  her  powers  of  scholarship 
as  well  as  her  sensitiveness  and  ability 
as  an  interpreter  and  critic  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  English  literature. 

Myriam  Page 


Copies  of  ‘‘Milton’s  Blindness” 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Columbia 
University  Press . 


Dr.  Brown’s  Success 
Pleases  Old  Friends 

It  is  with  particular  interest  that 
Edward  Van  Cleve  has  written  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  ‘‘Outlook  for  the  Blind”  mag¬ 
azine.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  watched 
Miss  Brown  attend  the  Ohio  School 
for  the  Blind  and  later  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  from  which  she  was  graduated 
in  1914.  He  observed  Miss  Brown  who 
became  a  regular  teacher  at  Steele 
when  it  was  found  a  teacher  was 
needed  for  a  freshman  class.  During 
her  twenty  years  at  Steele  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  has  remained  a  friend  of  Miss 
Brown  and  so  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
write  of  her  recent  achievements. 

To  the  undersigned,  who  has  been  a 
consultative  and  other  friend  of  Miss 
Brown  since  1907,  this  story  of  success 
is  a  reminder  that  earnest  perseverance 
in  effort  to  attain  a  goal  is  more  likely 
to  bring  fulfillment  than  luck  or  lavish 
contributions  of  friends;  Miss  Brown 
has  not  lacKed  friends  who  have  stood 
by  her  through  all  these  years,  but  in 
the  main  she  has  indeed  made  her  own 
way,  has  earned  both  her  sustenance 
and  her  intellectual  and  social  advance¬ 
ment.  And  with  it  all  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  has  remained  unspoiled 
and  is  today  the  gentle,  friendly  girl 
who  years  ago  began  to  make  with 
her  sighted  pupils  the  contacts  that 
won  htr  a  place  in  their  respect  and 
affection ;  without  any  display  of  erudit¬ 
ion  or  of  the  superiority  which  the 
possession  of  such  learning  often  in¬ 
clines  some  possessors  of  it  to  exhibit 
she  is  a  worthy  example  of  a  blind 
woman  attaining  the  highest  success. 
Of  her  work  the  late  Professor  Ashley 
H.  Thorndike  wrote. 

‘‘Let  me  congratulate  you  on  near¬ 
ing  the  end  of  a  very  remarkable 
achievement.  We  are  all  impressed 
by  the  mental  concentration  and  ener¬ 
gy  which  you  have  shown.” 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 
in 

‘‘The  Author  of  Milton’s  Blindness” 
Outlook  For  the  Blind 
Feb.  1934 


Courtesy  of  Dayton  Herald 


Princeton  Professor 

Approves  Thesis 

Though  a  copy  of  your  fine  study  of 
Milton’s  Blindness  came  tome  with 
the  compliments  of  the  Columbia 
Press,  I  cannot  help  thanking  you 
personally  for  this  sympathetic  and 
thorough  study  of  the  case.  [  long  ago 
had  hopes  of  doing  what  you  have 
done,  but  I  am  glad  the  work  has  fallen 
into  hands  better  qualified  for  it. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  nonsense  and 
false  notions  disposed  of.  It  is  equally 
a  pleasure  to  read  a  study  which  is  i.ot 
only  conversant  with  a  neat  accumu¬ 
lation  of  comment  and  discussion,  but 
which  applies  to  questions  under  re¬ 
view  sympathies  and  intelligence  often 
work  more  than  mere  document. 


Well  Known  Minister 

Praises  Dr.  Brown’s  Work 

Among  the  many  congratulations 
upon  your  degree  at  Columbia,  and 
the  admirable  thesis  with  which  you 
won  it,  I  wish  my  felicitations  to  have  a 
part.  I  am  proud  to  have  known  you, 
and  we  all  remember  with  cordial  ap¬ 
preciation  your  fellowship  with  the 
Riverside  Church. 

I  have  read  your  book  with  keenest 
interest,  and  congratulate  you  upon  an 
admirable  piece  of  work,  illuminating 
in  itself  and  a  splendid  testimony  to 
your  own  bravery  and  ability. 

Blessings  on  you  always! 

Cordially  yours, 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 
(signed) 


Apropos  of  Milton’s  prayer  for  in¬ 
ward  light,  P.  L.  3.50ff.  wh;ch  you 
touch  upon  on  pp  62,  75,  108,  I  re¬ 
call  discussing  with  an  eminent  phil¬ 
osopher  years  ago  the  question  whe¬ 
ther  blindness  would  work  such  a  res- 
sult.  He  observed  that  psychologists 
thought  not.  But  in  Milton’s  case,  as 
in  that  of  the  President  a  physical  dis¬ 
ability  might  relieve  the  patient  from 
many  distractions  and  leave  his  mind 
freer  to  meditiation  and  philosophic 
contemplation  than  he  would  other¬ 
wise  be.  Swift  in  his  ‘‘Tale  of  a  Tub” 
makes  an  observation  perhaps  remi¬ 
niscent  similar  to  Milton’s.  Milton 
may  possibly  be  reminicent  of  Pytha- 
gas  at  Ovids  Met.  15,63-4. 

With  hearty  thanks  and  congratu¬ 
lations, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  G.  Osgood 


Dr.  Brown  Conquers  Obstacles 

Every  seeing  teacher  knows  the 
difficulties  of  getting  material  ready 
for  class,  of  looking  over  written  work, 
and  of  meeting  and  managing  highly 
sociable  young  people,  so  that  it  seems 
close  to  a  miracle  when  we  see  how 
Eleanor  Gertrude  Brown  has  met  and 
overcome  the  obstacles  in  her  way. 

1  irst  of  all  think  of  her  unflaggiug 
persistence  in  acquainting  herself  with 
her  subject.  It  has  taken  a  keen  intell¬ 
igence  and  a  wax-record  memory  as 
Well  as  intense  concentration.  Not 
many  teachers  have  achieved  her  schol¬ 
astic  honors,  and  to  have  pushed  ahead 
in  spite  of  discouragement  and  hardship 
shows  an  unconquerable  soul.  All  of 
us,  students  and  teachers  alike,  feel 
proud  of  her.  Here’s  to  Steele!  and  to 
Eleanor  Gertrude  Brown! 

—Miss  Annie  Campbell 
Former  Teacher  in  Steele 


June  5,  1934 
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Self  Confidence 
Inspired  by  Dr,  Brown 

Miss  Brown  was  the  first  teacher  I 
had  met  in  my  school  experience  who 
made  me  feel  that  I  could  amount  to 
something  more  than  a  mere  human 
unit  needing  to  be  taught.  She  was 
the  first  teacher  to  make  me  feel  that 
although  I  was  in  her  classes  primarily 
to  listen  to  her,  I  could  also  do  some 
talking  and  have  her  listen  to  me,  ex¬ 
pressing  my  own  opinions  without  fear 
of  being  disgarded  as  umimportant. 
She  was  the  first  of  my  teachers  to 
give  me  the  idea  that  she  was  confi¬ 
dent  that  some  day  I  might  amount 
to  something  myself;  that  I  was  an 
individual,  could  think  for  myself,  and 
possessed  the  right  to  have  my  own 
opinions  and  to  express  them. 

Others  of  my  friends  who  have 
studied  under  her  have  borne  me  out 
in  thinking  this  about  Miss  Brown. 
Would  that  more  high  school  teachers 
were  as  deep-seeing  as  she  is.  Her 
Ph.  D.  degree  is  far  less  important  in 
her  relations  to  her  students  than  is 
this  ability  of  hers  to  give  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  her  classes  the  self-confi¬ 
dence  which  helps  so  much  in  later 
life. 

Jewett  Chrisman  ’26 


Alumni  Congratulates 

Dr.  Brown’s  Work 

Steele  High  School  Alumni  are  j 
proud  of  the  achievement  of  one  of  the  i 
outstanding  members  of  the  School’s  j 
faculty.  The  attainment  of  a  Ph.D  de¬ 
gree  is  an  accomplishment  for  anyone 
and  particularly  for  Miss  Eleanor 
Brown. 

Many  of  us  remember  Miss  Brown 
as  a  history  teacher  and  the  fact  that 
under  her  guidance  history  was  not  a 
bare  recital  of  events,  but  became  a 
subject  of  interest  and  an  interpretation 
of  the  past. 

The  alumni  of  Steele  High  School 
congratulate  Miss  Brown  and  wish  for 
her  continued  success  in  the  future. 

Harry  P.  Jeffrey  T9. 


Keen  Understanding 

Found  in  Class 

Dr.  Brown’s  recent  achievement  of 
obtaining  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
many  of  her  former  students.  In  fact, 
it  is  very  characteristic  of  her  It 
proves  again  what  she  demonstrates 
every  day  in  the  class  room,  courage  and 
the  will  to  succeed  are  the  two  most 
important  factors  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  any  goal. 

All  of  us  rejoice  in  the  honor  which 
has  come  to  Dr.  Brown.  We,  as  stud¬ 
ents,  respected  her  open,  unprejudiced 
and  disinterested  approach  to  scholastic 
and  practical  problems.  And  equally 
important,  her  understanding  and 
kindly  attitude  made  it  a  pleasure  to 
be  in  her  class  room. 

Robert  S.  Oelman 
Class  of  '27. 


Former  Student  Recalls 

Pleasant  Memories 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  recall 
my  history  course  under  Miss  Eleanor 
Brown.  Her  cheerful  personality,  her 
keen  sense  of  humor,  her  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of 
pupils  made  her  loved  by  all.  She 
instilled  in  us  a  desire  to  do  our  work 
thoroughly  and  thoughtfully.  We 
admired  her  because  of  her  high 
scholarship  and  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  she  disciplined  the  class  and  held 
the  attention. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  have  had 
such  a  capable  and  progressive  teacher 
as  Miss  Brown  and  l  join  with  her 
numerous  friends  in  congratulating 
her  on  her  recent  attainment. 

Edith  S.  Sauer 


Success  Anticipated 

Although  tradition  would  have  it 
otherwise,  the  world  is  not  slow  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  who  deserve  it. 
We  who  were  in  her  classes  always 
knew  intuitively  that  Miss  Brown’s 
indefatigable  mental  curiosity,  her 
scholarly  approach  to  a  subject,  and, 
above  all,  her  amazing  power  of  re¬ 
tention,  (which  serves  her  as  our  eyes 
serve  us  in  our  mental  laziness),  would 
someday  culminate  in  a  piece  of  work 
which  would  enable  the  world  at  large 
to  appreciate  her  abilities  as  herstudents 
had  appreciated  them  through  personal 
contacts.  We  are  proud  that  this  well- 
deserved  honor  has  been  accorded  her. 

Ellen  Jane  Lorenz  ’25 


Dr.  Brown  Is  Among 

Outstanding  Teachers 

It  was  a  great  source  of  pride  to  me 
when  I  learned  that  Miss  Eleanor 
Brown  will  get  her  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  this  June  from  Columbia 
University.  I  say  this  in  all  sincerity, 
for,  when  I  consider  my  work  and 
studies  at  Ohio  State  University,  and, 
later,  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  I 
know  of  no  other  teacher  who  stands 
out  in  my  mind,  as  vividly,  as  does  my 
association  and  work  with  Miss  Brown. 

The  City  of  Dayton  and  the  Board 
of  Education  rightly  feel,  I  believe, 
proud  that  such  an  honor  is  given  to 
her,  and  must  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
pride  in  knowing  that  she  is  a  part  of 
our  local  life. 

With  profound  congratulations  and 
best  regards,  I  remain, 

Her  student  and  friend, 
Eldon  F.  Hoerner 

I  want  to  send  you  my  sincere 
compliments  upon  your  inspirational 
achievement.  The  good  news  of  your 
great  victory,  gave  me  a  real  thrill. 
Your  inconvenience  certainly  has  not 
deterred  you  in  your  adventure  for  a 
full  life.  That  it  has  enhanced  your 
being,  I  cannot  doubt. 

I  just  cannot  help  but  feel  that  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  an  age  when 
we  will  more  and  more  appreciate 
such  fine  abilities. 

May  you  continue  to  inspire  us  in  the 
days  to  come. 

Cordially, 

Adam  Schantz. 


Pride  of  Pupils  Is 
Greatest  F actor  of  Success 

We  have  witnessed  the  evolution  of 
Eleanor  Brown  to  Dr.  Brown  with 
little  concern,  but  now  that  the  thlesis 
is  in  our  hands  and  the  cap  and  gown 
are  objects  of  admiration  we  are  as¬ 
tounded  at  the  work  accomplished. 
Ohio,  Colorado,  and  New  York  have 
furnished  material  during  these  years 
of  labor,  but  it  is  Ohio  today  that  is 
happiest  to  congratulate  her.  As 
Ohio  extends  hearty  congratulations  to 
Dr.  Brown,  it  is  Steele  that  leads  in 
applause.  Steele  seems  to  say:  “In¬ 
different  as  we  seem  to  have  been 
during  these  years  of  work,  we  must 
have  been  some  help  to  her.  She 
could  not  have  done  all  this  alone’’. 

One  of  our  teachers  told  the  class 
all  about  “Milton’s  Blindness’’,  and 
before  school  the  next  morning,  one  of 
the  girls  was  reading  it  intently,  not 
knowing  others  were  coming  and  go¬ 
ing,  laughing  and  talking,  “it’s 
wonderful’’,  she  whispered  as  she  re¬ 
turned  the  book  when  the  tardy  bell 
rang.  She  Knows  where  the  news¬ 
paper  is,  and  who  is  talking  or  chew¬ 
ing  gum,  yet  she  isn’t  different  from 
others.  I  was  in  her  class  a  week 
before  I  knew  she  was  blind.’’ 
Would  you  see  quiet,  unobtrusive 
consideration  and  good  manners  go  to 
room  306(Miss  Brown’s)  .  Certainly 
there  is  this  good  spirit  in  these  words: 
“Our  home  room  is  just  a  little  fam¬ 
ily.  We  help  each  other.  If  one  has 
more  than  another  he  shares  it.” 

I  he  pride  and  delight  of  her  pupils 
in  the  recognition  of  her  scholarship  by 
Columbia  University  is  a  great  tribute 
to  her  years  of  conscientious  labor  to 
bring  the  best  lessons  of  life  to  her 
classes--  One  and  all  we  rejoice  in 
her  success-  -  -  -  -  Long  may  she 
prosper  -  -  -  ! 

Alice  Hall 
T  eacher  of  History 
Steele  High  School 


Bravery  Stressed 

By  Former  Student 

A  national  newspaper  columnist,  in 
writing  of  the  killing  by  bandits  of  a 
New  York  policeman  who  held  his 
fire  rather  than  endanger  the  lives  of 
school  children  on  the  scene, account¬ 
ed  for  the  thug’s  markmanship  with 
the  following  line:  “He  shot  at  a  heart 
so  big  he  couldn’t  miss!” 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  bark  of  guns 
on  New  York’s  East  side  to  the  placid 
academic  atmosphere  in  which  Miss 
Eleanor  Brown  has  carried  on  tne  past 
years.  Yet  there  is  a  parallel..  It  has 
taken  a  heart  just  as  big  and  as  brave 
as  that  of  the  martyr  policeman  to  carry 
her  out  of  the  darknesss  of  her  afliction 
into  the  dawn  of  a  richer  and  finer  life 
than  is  given  most  of  us  to  enjoy. 

Overcoming  handicaps  that  would 
down  all  but  the  valiant  Miss  Brown 
has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  —  a 
living,  breathing  symbol  that  all  things 
are  possible  to  him  who  has  the  mor¬ 
al  courage  to  carry  on. 

Miriam  Rosenthal 
Steele  T7 


